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SAFETY AS AFFECTED BY SUPERVISION AND DISCIPLINE! 
By A. YU. Miller?” 


Mining has always been reputed to be one of the most hazardous of the basic indus- 
tries, and until reoent years the general opinion of those connected with the industry has 
been that accidents were to be expected and that it was almost a waste of time and money to 
make any very serious effort to prevent them. As a result of this opinion, hundreds of 
needless deaths and injuries have been caused each year by falls of roof and coal, haulage, 
gas and dust explosions, poor ventilation, electricity, and other similar causes. 


It is believed that the mining industry acquired tho reputation of being hazardous 
because, until recently, no real organized effort was made in accident prevention work; and 
it is believed that the hazards inherent to some other industries which have low accident 
rates are aS great as they are in mining. Nevertheless many of these industries emploving 
thousands of men at a single plant have operated for months without a serious accident. 
some of them without a lost-—time accident. These companies reduced their accident rates 
only where, after realizing that a large majority of the accidents were unnecessary, that 
they did not just happen but were the result of definite unsafe practices, an organized 
effort was made to eliminate the basic causes. 


In recent years many leading mining men have realized that accidents are avoidable, 
and they are now making a determined effort to operate their mines-with a ninimum nupber of 
accidents, thereby eliminating not only the unnecessary pain, misery, and loss of life to 
the employees, but also the tremendous economic loss to the industry. These men have in- 
stalled safety departments, require periodical inspections of their mines by competent 
Safety men, hold safety meetings for officials and employees, hava adopted safety rules, 
increased supervision and discipline, improved living conditions, promoted welfare work 
among the families of employees, and require a medical examination of all applicants for 
employment; in addition, the companies in some instances have taken out group—life insurance 
policies covering all employees after a certain neriod of employment. All of these improve- 
ments are producing favorable results; however, it is believed that two of the most important 
factors in accident-prevention work in mining, or in any other industry for that matter, are 
supervision and discipline, and upon these two factors depends the degree of success of any 
accident-prevention progran. 


1 — The Burcau of Mines will welcome reprinting of this panear, provided the fcllowing footnote -=cknowledgment is used: 
"Reprinted from U.S. Buroau of Mines Information Circular 6194." 
2 = Associate sining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Supervision may be defined as the act of overseeing with the power of directing. 
In other words, to be a real supervisor, one must have a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the work the men are doing in order to be able to instruct them in the safest and most 
efficient methods. An official should not only visit an employee often enough to keep in 
close contact with him, but should also study the habits. disposition, and physical condi- 
tions of those under his supervision, as these factors are oftentimes important in causing 
accidents. 


The following quotation from an article appearing in the December, 1928, issue of 
"Industrial Welfare," is as pertinent to mining as it is to machine~-shop practice and indi- 
cates the general and increasing realization of the necessity of prover supervision and dis- 
cipline on the part of the foreman: 


The enforcement of rules for ccrrect shop peantices must be accomplished through the con- 
stituted disciplinary forces of the shcp. Yoremen need to be aware of the risks of the departsent 
ard to instruct the worker in accident prevention, Even sucn slignt matters as the failure to wear 
goggles when operating an emery wneel, or the wearing of torn or unsuitable olothing or snoes, depand 
increasing vigilance on the part cf the foreman. Repeated violators cf safety rules offer too great 
a menace to their fellow omployees to be retained in the organization. The foreman is, after all, 
the determining factor in accident prevention, because of his close contact wit the worker, and for 


that reason nis cooparation is the most valuable possession that the safety engineer oan secure. 


A “hard—-boiled" dictatorial foreman can not expect to be successful in getting co- 
operation and efficiency from his men; in the past, many persons considered this hard-boiled 
attitude one of tho essentials of a successful foreman. The present-day companies, however, 
that are making the greatest progress in accident - prevention work will not tolerate this 
attitude on the part of the foreman, as it causes hard feelings and unfavorably affects the 
mental condition of the employees, thereby resulting in lower efficiency, higher cost of pro- 
duction, and an increase in the accident rate. 


Arthur T. Morey,. general manager of the Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite Oity, Tll., 
which employs ahout four thousand men, makes the following statement in a pamphlet entitled 
"An Informal Message to Every Superintendent and Foreman": 


We want here only a clean, upstanding, law-abiding class of foremen - men who are sapable of 
being examples ane leeders to their men and which will result in our having a better and ocetter class 
cf workmen throughout. Tne day of the to k——- with you management, is gone. All mon have in them 
the divine image and likeness, and skillful friendshin is making a roality of this better man. I 
like to think of the Commonwealtn as a fraternity, each mindful of the safety and welfare of the 
other. 


The above statement indicates the trend of thought of the highor officials of some 
companies regarding the attitude of the foreman when dealing with his men. In a sense, the 
foreman may be considsred the connecting link between the employer and the employee, and if 
he is unfriendly or unjust and fails to give the employee a "square deal," the men will 
interpret his actions as reflecting the attitude of the management. On the other hand, a 
foreman who has the interests of his men at heart will do more toward improving the indus- 
trial relationship between employer and employee than anything that may be attempted by 
management. 
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The success of accident-prevention work depends chiefly upon the interest shown by 
the supervisor. If he is indifferent and lacks the necessary enthusiasm to inspire his men 
with the real purpose and value of accident prevention, the employee will also soon become 
indifferent. On the other hand, if the supervisor not only believes in safety, but prac- 
tices it, and insists upon it, his men will finally become so accustomed to doing their 
work in a safe and efficient manner that it will become a habit with then. 


Naturally, it would be less trouble for the company and the bosses if the men would 
look after themselves, and in the past it was generally considered by both the men and 
companies that the miner, in accepting employment, assumed the risks incident to the job 
and that it devolved entirely upon him to protect himself against not only the hazards 
peculiar to his particular work over which he had personal control, but also against the 
acts. of his fellow workman. The history of industrial accidents, however, proves that the 
employee will not protect himself against accident unless he is reouired to do so. It 
matters not who we are, or what our position may be, there are times when all of us require 
supervision; and if it is expected to reduce accidents to a minimum, it will be necessary 
for the supervisor not only to instruct the men in the safe and efficient performance of 
their work, but also to insist that it be done in that way. It is possible to place guards 
on machinery and thereby eliminate to a large extent the hazards connected with its use, 
but there will always be numerous other hazards that can only be guarded against by con- 
stant supervision, education, and discipline. 


As an aid in the supervision of the men, a definite set of rules or directions 
governing the proper and safe way of performing the various tasks in the mine should be 
prepared and given to both the men and the bosses. These rules should be amended from time 
to time, as may be indicated by a study of accidents or methods of doing worx or of pre- 
venting accidents at the mine. 


The strict and impartial enforcement of these rules by the boss is absolutely 
essential, and one of the best methods to insure proper supervision and strict enforcement 
of rules is for the management to hold the boss directly responsible for the men under his 
supervision. If an accident should occur which after an investigation is found to he 
attributable to lack of enforcement of the rules, the boss responsible shouid be disciplined 
either by reprimand, demotion, or discharge, as the occasion may warrant. 


‘Investigaticns of mine accidents by engineers of the U. S. Bureau of Mines have led 
to the belief that the reduction of accidents is, other factors being equal, in direct 
proportion to the amount of supervision, and that those companies having the best records 
are those who hold their bosses responsible for the safety of the men working under then. 


The cement industry perhaps offers the most striking example of accident reduction 
due to supervision, as indicated by the following excerpts from an article, entitled "Safety 
and Production," which appeared in the September and October, 1928, issues of Safety, a 


magazine published by the American Museum of Safety. 
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The data of the cement industry are particularly striking They are completo for a period 
cf six years, thanks to the Bureau of Accident Preventicn, and Insurance of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, whose statistics cover 120 plants, £7,000,000 man hours, and 90 per cent of the entire 
cem-nt output of the United States. During the period of six years reported, there is an increase of 
productivity of 22 per cent, accompanied by a decrease of 29 per cent in acoident frequency, and a 


decrease of *0 per cent in accident severity. 


In literature published by the cement industry the writers state that their success 
in accident-prevention work has been due largely to intensive supervision. Part of their 
former program in accident-prevention work consisted of holding frequent safety meetings 
among employees. Theso meetings did not produce the desired results, and they therefore 
decreased the number held among the employees and increased the number of plant, district, 
and regional meetings of the supervisors, placing the responsibility of the education of the 
employees in safety methods and accident—prevention work upon the supervisors, with the 
successful results mentioned. 


Substantiating the exverience of the cement industry as a whole, the general manager 
of a large cement plant that has made an exceptionally fine safety record, makes the follow-— 
ing statement: 


It is our judgment that our ability to make this good safety racord is largely on account of 
the cooporation of our foremon and the intense interest of all our men. Our foremen distinctly 
understand that we will not stand for lost-time accidents and that the foreman oan not continue long 


with us if he does not properly instruct his men so as to avoid lost time accidents. 


The following excerpt from the monthly "News Letter" of the Steam Railroad Section 
of the National Safety Council for April, 1929, indicates a similar experience by some 
railroad officials regarding the value of supervision and the policy of holding the super-— 
visor responsible for the safety of the men working under hin: 


Tne foreman is the Key Man, whether it be in accident prevention, proauction, sorals, or 
what not; tnen why not give the key man more consideration in your accident prevention work. Praoc- 
tically all of the accident prevention meetings which the Frisco lines will hold this year will be 
with supervisors only. One meeting eacn month will be held with eash superintendent and nis staff. 
and each master mechanic and his staff. The president of this railway holds each supervisor respon- 
sible for the personal injy:ries wnicsh occur under his jurisdiction This zakes a big difference in 


the receptive attitude of the superviscrs toward accident proventicn work. 
The following table shows the results of this supervision on the above railroad 
for the month of January, 1929, as compared with January, 1928, all minor and major in- 


juries are considered: 
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Decrease_in casualties, per cert 


Employees: 
Transportation department 34.1 
Maintenance of ways dept. 32.4 
Mechanica! shops 33.5 
Passengers 4.5 
Autoists 45.4 
Licenses 13.0 
Trespassers 62.2 
Total all injuries 29.7 


H. W. Heinrich, assistant superintendent, Engineering and Inspection Division of 
the Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., makes the following statement in his paper 
entitled "The Origin of Accidents": 


Through the analysis of 75,000 accident cases, through the study of actuary records and engi- 
eering reports. and with the cooperation of employees, we have found that 98 per cent of industrial 
acoidents are preventable and that 88 per cent of the 98 of all industrial accidonts can be prevented 


through the enforcement Of proper supervision. 


Interest in supervision and safety begins at the head of an organization and from 
thence is transmitted to the lower branches. Without the whole—hearted cooperation of the 
head of a company the safety mcvement and accident-prevention work are not at all likely 
to be a complete success in the operations of that company. In making this statement it is 
realized that the first official of an organization can not be in touch with all of the 
details of operation, as entirely too many men are employed for him to be in contact with 
more than a very small percentage. However, if officials, from the general manager down, 
realize that the head of the organization is "sold" to the safety movement, and expects 
them to make safety as well as production a part of the operation, they will take a greater 
interest in that phase of the work. 


The adoption of safety rules, the education of the employees in the application 
of these rules, and the enforcement of discipline is clearly the function of the management. 
All accidents, except the very minor ones, should be investigated by officials of the con- 
pany, the safety engineer, and a member of the engineering corps. The cause of and the 
responsibility for the accident should be determined at this investigation, and at the next 
meeting of officials the cause of the accident and the remedial action taken to prevent a 
recurrence should be thoroughly discussed, as it is only by a thorough knowledge of how 
accidents occur that they may be prevented. 


It is believed that as a general rule there is less supervision and discipline in 
Mining than in any other industry In mining, 25 to 150 men are placed under the supervi- 
Sion of one face boss, whose section is often so scattered that he has to travel several 
miles to make one round of his face territory; in some cases he can not visit the working 
places oftener than once in two days. In addition, the boss has to supervise the handling 
of mechanical equipment and the timbering, haulage, and ventilation, settle any difficulties 
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that may arise with the workmen, keep the men's time, measure yardage, etc. Other indus- 
tries usually employ one supervisor for every 5 to 30 men; a feupervisor of such a force is 
thus enabled to keep in touch with his men at frequent intervals, and in many cases to have 
them under almost constant surveillance. There is no reason why more nearly adequate super- 
vision should not be provided in the mining industry. 


If the maximum number of men under one foreman were limited to 25 or 30, he could 
visit each working place at intervals not more than two hours apart and would thus be able 
to instruct the men properly and to see that his instructions were carried out. 


It is believed that the reduction in accident cost and the increased efficiency of 
operation will pay for the increase in cost due to the employmen* of additional supervisors. 


If intensive supervision and strict discipline have been so successful in reducing 
accidents in other industries and in the mining companies who have put these measures in 
force, it is reasonable to believe that their employment would be equally successful in the 
mining industry as a whole. It is hoped that the day is not far distant when those en- 
trusted with the operation of our mines will realize the extreme importance of supervision 
and discipline in the reduction of accidents. 
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